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INTRODUCTION 


OXG  YEARS  AGO  in  "Merrie  Okie  Eng- 
laiide,"  story  telling  was  as  coninion  and  as 
important  as  are  books  and  newspapers  nowa- 
days. 

The  rich  people  of  that  time  lived  in  mighty 
stone  castles,  sometimes  many  miles  away 
from  any  other  dwelling.  They  had  no  means  of  go- 
ing from  place  to  place,  except  on  horseback,  and  it 
was  a  real  event  w^hen  a  w^andering  minstrel  entered 
the  castle  gates  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodging. 

When  the  travelei-  had  rested  and  had  enjoyed  a  good 
sii2)per,  the  lord  of  the  castle  would  summon  his  wife  and 
children  and  all  the  servants  of  the  household.  Often 
lie  would  have  the  steward  sti'ike  the  great  gong  which 
liung  by  the  door,  calling  in  the  shepherds  from  the  fields 
and  the  charcoal  burners  from  their  huts  in  the  forest. 

Then  all  would  grou]:)  themselves  around  the  minstrel, 
who  was  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  chimney-corner 
nook  of  the  huge  fire-place,  at  one  end  of  the  great  hall. 

Witli  the  shaggy  boarliounds  stretched  out  at  his  feet, 
and  with  a  circle  of  eager  faces  all  around  him,  the  wan- 
derer would  begin  to  touch  the  strings  of  his  harp,  and 
then,  in  a  full  round  voice,  half  in  song  and  half  in 
story,  he  would  recite  legends  of  great  kings,  (^f  cruel 
dragons  overcome  by  powerful  knights,  of  l)cautiful 
maidens  in  distress,  of  ogres,  elves  and  giants. 

Eet  us  pretend  that  Ave,  too,  are  stretched  out  com- 
foi'tably  on  a  shaggy  fur  rug,  while  the  minstrel  is  telling 
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/^NCE  upon  a  time,  long  long  ago, 
^■^^  there  lived  in  a  deep  dark  forest 
a  woodcutter,  his  wife  and  their  son 
Werdon.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  and 
though  he  had  never  traveled  beyond 
his  deep  dark  forest,  he  had  read  many 
books.  He  knew  that  beyond  the  wood 
there  was  a  wonder  world  which  he 
longed  to  see,  where  there  were  palaces 
and  princesses,  kings  and  knights.  He 
longed    to    leave    his    home    and    see    that 
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world,  and  at  last  his  parents  consented 
to  let  him  go.  He  bade  them  farewell, 
tenderly,  and  started  on  his  way.  As  he 
reached  the  turn  of  the  road,  his  father 
hurried  after  him,  and  slipped  into  his 
pocket    a    golden    snuff    box. 

"Do  not  open  it  until  you  are  near 
death,"    he  said,    and    returned    home. 

At  nightfall,  after  a  long  hard  day's 
journey,  in  which  Werdon  grew  very 
tired  and  hungry,  he  reached  a  castle, 
and  knocking  at  the  back  gate,  he  was 
admitted  by  a  maid  servant,  who  seated 
him  by  the  fire  and  gave  him  some 
food. 

Her  master's  daughter  came  out  into 
the  kitchen  as  Werdon  was  eating,  and 
straightway  fell  in  love  witli  the  tall, 
handsome   young   man,   while   he,   who   had 
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seen  lovely  ladies  only  in  books,  as 
straightway  fell  in  love  with  her.  Then 
came  the  master  himself,  and  began 
questioning  Werdon  as  to  what  he  could 
do  to  pay  for  his  bread  and  cheese  and 
soup. 

"I  can  do  anything,"  said  Werdon 
simply,  not  boastingly,  thinking  the  gen- 
tleman meant  little  handy  tasks  about 
a  house.  The  boy  had  always  done 
these  things  for  his  mother,  so  he  felt 
confident  he  could  please  the  master  of 
the    castle. 

"Oho,  fine,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Well,  by  eight  o'clock  tomorrow  I  must 
have  a  great  lake  with  many  men-of-war 
sailing  on  it  before  my  castle.  The 
largest  ship  must  fire  a  grand  salute. 
But    if    you    fail    in    this    your    life    shall 
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be    forfeited,"    and    so    saying,    he    left    the 
room. 

Werdon  crept  away  to  the  tiny  room 
where  the  servant  had  told  him  he  was 
to  sleep,  said  his  prayers  and  soon  fell 
into  a  deep  slnmber.  In  the  morning 
about  half  past  seven,  when  he  believed 
he  had  only  another  half  hour  to  live, 
he     suddenly     recalled     the     golden     snuff 

])OX. 

"Surely  I'll  never  be  nearer  death 
than  I  am  now,"  he  said  as  he  opened 
it.  Out  popped  three  funny  little  men 
who  asked  in  chorus:  "Master,  what  is 
your  will?" 

Werdon  was  so  misera]3le  that  he  liad 
to  tell  his  troubles  to  someone,  even  if 
tliey  could  not  help  him,  so  he  related 
all    that    had    happened. 
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"All  shall  be  done,"  said  the  little 
men,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  when  Werdon 
looked  out  of  the  window,  the  ships 
were  floating  on  a  lake  before  the  cas- 
tle, and  even  as  he  gazed,  the  foremost 
started  to  fire  a  salute  which  brought 
everyone    running    to     the    windows. 

The  master  was  amazed,  and  pleased, 
of  course,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and 
devised  a  new  task  for  Werdon.  On 
the  second  day  he  was  to  fell  all  the 
trees  for  miles  around,  and  this  Werdon 
did,  with  the  help  of  the  little  men  in 
the  snuff  box.  By  this  time  the  yovuig 
man  had  declared  his  love  for  the  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  and  she  had  vowed 
she  would  wed  none  but  Werdon.  So 
her  father  agreed  to  consent  to  the  wed- 
ding,   after    the    suitor    should    have    done 
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one  more  task.  This  was  the  huildmg, 
in  one  night,  of  a  great  palace  which 
should  stand  up  out  of  the  water  on 
twelve  golden  pillars.  Werdon  and  his 
helpers  accomplished  it  with  ease,  so 
that  the  rising  sun  shone  on  the  glit- 
tering   golden    walls    of    the    magic    palace. 

So  the  woodcutter's  son  married  the 
gentleman's  daughter,  and  there  was 
much  feasting  and  rejoicing,  and  for  a 
time    they    were    very    happy. 

Now,  Werdon  had  a  servant  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  his  mas- 
ter's many  beautiful  suits,  and  one  day 
the  servant  accidentally  discovered  the 
golden  snuff  box.  Werdon  usually  carried 
it  everywhere  with  him,  but  in  changing 
his    clothes    hastily,    he    had    forgotten    it. 

The     servant,      cpiite   over-mastered     by 
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his  curiosity,  opened  the  hox  and  out 
popped    the    three    httle    men. 

"Master,  what  is  your  will?"  they 
cried    as    one    person. 

Now  it  happened  that  Werdon  and 
all  the  other  men  guests  were  out  hunt- 
ing, so  the  tricky  servant,  who  saw  at 
once  the  secret  of  his  master's  power, 
said    to    them: 

"Take  this  palace,  and  me  with  it, 
far    over    the    sea." 

At  once  it  was  done,  so  that  when 
the  hunting  party  returned  there  was  no 
palace,  and  worst  of  all  there  was  no 
lovely  bride.  Everyone  was  very  angry 
with  poor  Werdon,  but  after  some  little 
talk  among  themselves,  it  was  decided  to 
allow  him  a  year  in  which  to  find  tlie 
lost    palace. 
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So  he  set  out  on  horseback,  with  a 
purse  of  gold  m  his  pocket,  and  when 
he  had  journeyed  for  days  and  weeks, 
over  hill  and  dale  he  came  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  King  of  all  the  Mice.  Here 
Werdon  entered  after  some  little  parley 
with  the  mouse  sentries  scattered  through 
the  palace.  Presently  he  was  brought 
before  the  king,  to  whom  he  told  all 
of    his    misfortunes. 

The  Mouse  King  invited  him  to  stay 
over  night  with  him,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  called  all  the  mice 
together,  and  asked  them  if  they  had 
ever  seen  the  palace  on  twelve  golden 
pillars.  But  none  of  them  had  seen  it, 
so  poor  Werdon  got  no  help  there. 
However,  the  king  had  another  idea. 

"I    liave    two    brothers,"    he    said.    "One 
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is  King  of  all  the  Frogs  and  the  other 
is  King  of  all  the  Birds  in  the  world. 
Leave  yonr  horse  here  and  take  one  of 
my  best  steeds.  Go  to  my  Frog  brother, 
and  give  him  this  cake.  Then  he  will 
know  where  you  came  from.  Tell  him 
I   am   well,    and    would    love    to    see    him." 

Werdon  and  the  king  shook  hands 
and  parted,  but  as  he  left  the  palace  of 
the  mice,  the  little  mouse  sentinel  ran 
up  his  horse's  leg  and  jumped  into 
Werdon's  pocket. 

"I'd  like  to  travel,"  he  squeaked, 
"and  I  may  be  of  great  help  to  you 
sometime." 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  the  palace 
of  the  Frog  King,  but  at  last,  just  at 
niditfall,     Werdon     reached     it,     and     liad 
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an  audience  with  the  king  who  received 
him  kindly  and  entertained  him  well, 
because  of  the  cake.  The  next  morning 
he  called  together  all  of  the  frogs  in 
the  world,  and  questioned  them  about 
the  palace  on  the  twelve  golden  pillars, 
but  they  knew  nothing  at  all  concern- 
ing   it. 

But  the  king  urged  Werdon  to  take 
a  fresh  horse,  and  another  piece  of  cake 
and  go  to  the  third  brother,  the  King 
of  all  the  Birds.  Just  as  he  was  set- 
ting out  a  little  frog  sentry  jumped  up 
on  his  horse  and  begged  to  go  with 
him,  so  Werdon  tucked  him  in  his  poc- 
ket   and    rode    on. 

After  a  long  journey  he  came  to  the 
kingdom  of  all  the  birds,  and  here,  hav- 
ing   delivered    his    cake    and    his    message, 
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Werdon    was    well    received    and    ^vell    en- 
tertained   by    the    king. 

The  following  day  all  the  birds  were 
summoned  and  questioned,  but  none  had 
seen    the    palace. 

But  where  is  the  eagle?"  asked  the 
Bird  King,  and  sent  two  swallows  high 
in  air  to  whistle  to  him.  He  came  at 
last,  quite  out  of  breath  from  his  long 
flight,  and  he  had  news  of  the  palace, 
indeed,    he    had    just    come    from    it. 

"Then,  when  you  have  rested  and 
dined,  you  must  take  this  yovnig  gentle- 
man there,"  said  the  king.  Accordingly, 
in  an  hour  or  so,  they  were  started, 
the  eagle  spreading  his  broad  wings,  and 
carrying  Werdon  on  his  back.  After  a 
long  journey  over  far  seas  they  came  in 
sight    of    it    at    last,    but    were    at    a    loss 
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to  know  just  how  to  get  the  Uttle 
golden  snuff  hox,  after  all,  for  Werdon 
was  quite  sure  that  the  rascally  servant 
would    guard    it    well. 

"Put  me  down  on  the  palace  steps, 
and  I  will  get  it,"  squeaked  the  little 
mouse,  who  was  tucked  away  in  Wer- 
don's  right  pocket.  "No  one  will  ever 
notice    a    little    mouse." 

And  truly  enough,  he  got  into  the 
palace  quite  unnoticed,  and  found  the 
box  under  the  pillow  of  the  dishonest 
servant.  He  pulled  it  out  so  gently 
that  the  man  never  woke,  and  skipped 
away  down  the  stairs  with  it.  The 
eagle  caught  him  up  on  his  broad  back 
and    away    they    went    over    the    sea. 

But  as  they  were  flying  over  the 
ocean,    they    all    fell    to    quarreling    about 
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which  one  had  really  recovered  the  box, 
and  suddenly  it  slipped  from  their  hands 
and    fell   down    to    the   bottom    of    the    sea. 

"Now."  said  the  frog,  "I  will  have  a 
chance  to  show  how  clever  I  am,"  and 
he  dived  into  the  water.  He  was  down 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  then 
came  to  the  top,  and  all  this  time  the 
eagle  and  his  passengers  rested  on  the 
roof  of  the  palace.  But  the  frog  did 
not  have  the  box.  He  had  merelv 
come  up  for  a  breathing  spell.  So  he 
Avent  do^\ni  again,  and  this  time  he 
found    it. 

Then  away  they  all  went  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  birds,  where  the  king 
received  them  with  joy  and  made  a 
great  feast  for  them.  But  first  Werdon 
opened    the    marvelous    snuff    box,    released 
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the  little  men,  and  directed  them  to  re- 
turn   and    bring    the    palace    at    once. 

They  set  off  without  delay,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  palace,  craftily 
waited  until  the  wicked  man-servant, 
and  all  his  followers  had  gone  out  in 
small  boats  for  a  ride.  Then  they  seized 
the  palace  and  went  off  at  full  speed 
with  it,  while  the  people  in  the  boats 
screamed  and  yelled:  "Stop  thief."  It  was 
of  no  avail.  They  were  left  stranded  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  sea,  and  are 
there   yet,    no    doubt. 

The  little  men  came  at  last  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  birds,  and  here  there 
was  a  joyful  meeting  between  Werdon 
and  his  bride,  who  all  this  time  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace. 
After    a    little    visit    with    the    King    of    all 
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the  Birds,  Werdoii,  his  bride  and  their 
palace  flew  away  to  the  home  of  the 
Frog    King. 

Then,  after  they  had  been  in  the 
frog  kingdom  for  some  days,  Werdon 
ordered  the  httle  men  to  move  them 
back  to  the  land  of  the  King  of  all 
the  Mice,  and  away  they  went — Werdon, 
bride  and  palace.  The  good  little  monse 
sentry  jumped  from  Werdon's  pocket  at 
the  gate,  and  picking  np  his  little  gnn, 
began  to  march  up  and  down  as  if  he'd 
never   been   away. 

And  so  at  last,  stabling  his  own 
horse,  which  all  this  time  had  been 
in  the  land  of  the  mice,  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  of  the  golden  palace, 
Werdon  bade  farewell  to  the  last  of  his 
three    kind    friends    and    ordered    the    little 
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men     to     bear     the     palace     back     to     the 
place    in    which    it    had    first    stood. 

So  on  the  day  which  ended  the  year 
of  search,  the  gentleman  looked  from 
the  windows  of  his  castle  and  saw  the 
golden  palace  on  its  twelve  shining 
golden  pillars  standing  where  it  had 
been,  and  Werdon  and  his  lovely  bride 
were  at  the  door  to  welcome  him.  So 
he  forgave  Werdon  everything,  and 
greeted  him  with  every  mark  of  affec- 
tion,   which    Werdon    returned. 

And  that  very  day  the  young  man 
sent  the  three  little  men  to  fetch  his 
old  father  and  mother  from  the  deep 
dark  forest,  and  gave  them  fine  rooms 
in  the  golden  palace,  and  there  they 
all    lived    happily    ever    after. 
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Childe  Rowland 

/^NCE  upon  a  time  long  ago,  a  lit- 
^^^  tie  girl  called  Buid  Ellen,  or  Lady 
Ellen,  the  daughter  of  a  queen,  was  play- 
ing hall  with  her  three  brothers.  iVfter  a 
good  deal  of  lively  fun,  Childe  Rowland, 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  gave  the  l^all 
such  a  powerful  kick  that  it  sailed  high  up 
over  the  nearby  church  and  fell  on  the 
other    side. 

Instantly,  lightfooted  as  a  deer,  Burd  El- 
len darted  around  the  church  to  get  the 
ball.     But  she  did  not  come  back! 

Her  three  brothers  waited  and  waited, 
then    they    began    calling    to    her,    repeating 
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her  name  over  and  over  again,  but  she 
did  not  answer.  When  at  last  they  ran 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  church, 
she  was  nowliere  to  ])e  seen.  Finally,  dis- 
couraged and  frightened,  they  huddled  to- 
gether and  talked  over  what  should  be 
done.  After  much  discussion,  which  did 
not  seem  to  lielp  matters  any,  the  eldest 
brother  bethought  him  of  Merlin,  the  great 
magician.  He  went  to  him  straightway,  and 
told  him  all  that  had   happened. 

"She  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
pixies,  without  a  doubt,"  said  Merlin, 
when    the    brother    had    finished. 

"But  wliy?"  the  boy  asked.  "She  is  the 
fairest  and  gentlest  of  all  maids  that  ever 
lived,  and  never  did  harm  or  evil  to 
any  living  creature.  The  pixies  carry  away 
only    the    wicked,    I    liave    been    told." 
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"Which  way  did  she  go  around  the 
church?"  asked  Merhn  suddenly. 

"Why,  toward  the  east  end,  where  the 
hall  fell,"  the  hoy  replied,  in  some  surprise 
at   the    qviestion. 

"Ah,  that  explains  it,"  said  Merlin,  the 
sage.  "She  went  around  the  church  Sveder- 
shins,'  the  opposite  way  to  the  sun,  and 
]3y  virtue  of  the  Elfin  law,  she  is  now 
a  prisoner  in  the  Dark  Tower  of  the 
King  of  Elfland.  Only  the  boldest 
knight  in  all  Christendom  may  bring  her 
back,  and  then  only  if  he  knows  and  fol- 
io Vfs  the  rules  that  he   must  be   taught." 

So  the  eldest  ])rother,  who  loved  his 
sister  well,  and  feared  no  danger,  ])egged 
Merlin  to  tell  liim  how  and  where  to 
search,  and  when   lie  had  learned  what   the 
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sage  could  tell  liiin,  lie  set  out  for  Elf- 
land, 

A  long  time  passed  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn. His  brothers  grieved  doubly  now, 
for  the  loss  of  Burd  Ellen,  and  for 
their  elder  brother.  Soon  the  second  sought 
advice  of  Merlin  and  set  out  to  find 
the    two    missing    ones. 

And  he,  too,  never  came  back.  So  now, 
of  the  three  brave  sons  and  one  fair 
daughter,  there  was  left  to  the  widowed 
queen  only  one  son,  Childe  Rowland,  and 
when  he  in  turn  wished  to  go  and  seek 
his  brothers  and  Burd  Ellen,  she  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  him.  But  he  plead- 
ed so  earnestly  that  at  last  she  consented, 
and  gave  him  his  father's  sword,  a 
magic    blade    witli    a    fairy    spell    upon    it. 

After    Childe    Rowland    had    said    good- 
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by  to  his  mother,  he  went  to  ask  Merhn 
just  how  he  should  conduct  hmiself  on  this 
quest. 

"There  are  but  two  things  to  remem- 
ber," said  the  wizard.  "After  you  enter 
Elfland,  you  must  draw  your  sword  and 
cut  off  the  heads  of  everybody  you  meet 
and  speak  with,  until  you  come  within 
sight  of  your  sister  Burd  Ellen.  And 
you  must  never  touch  a  bite  of  food 
or    drink    in    Elfland,    or    you    will    never 


return." 


So  Childe  Rowland  thanked  Merlin,  and 
set  out  on  his  journey.  Long  he  traveled 
and  at  last  he  entered  Elfland.  Here 
he  met  a  liorse-lierd,  feeding  his  pixie 
liorses,  whose  eyes  glowed  like  balls  of 
fire. 
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"Where  shall  I  find  the  Kmg's  Dark 
Tower?"   asked   Childe  Rowland. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  the  man  ansAvered  hhn. 
"Go  on  a  little  further,  and  ask  the 
cow-herd."  At  that  Childe  Rowland  drew 
his  sword  and  with  one  blow  struck  off 
the  head  of  the  horse-herd. 

A  little  further  on  he  met  the  cow-herd, 
who  directed  him  to  the  hen-wife,  so  the 
cow-herd  lost  his  head  too,  and  Childe 
Rowland  went  on  until  he  found  an  old 
woman,  and   repeated   the   question   to   her. 

"A  little  further  on,"  she  answered,  "is 
a  round,  green  hill,  with  three  terraces ,  and 
the  tower  is  at  the  very  top.  Three 
times  must  you  go  round  it — and  Sveder- 
shins'  too,  mind  you — and  each  time  say: 
'Open,  door,  open,  and  let  me  come  in,' 
and  the  third  time  it  will  open." 
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Cliilde  Rowland  was  so  grateful  to 
the  old  woman  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
instructions.  Just  in  time  he  remembered 
them,  and  cut  off  her  head  with  his 
sword. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  Dark  Tower, 
and  wall^ed  around  it  three  times,  repeating 
the  charm  as  he  had  been  told  to  do, 
and  the  third  time  as  he  stood  before 
the  great  door  with  its  massive  iron  hinges, 
it  did  open,  and  he  stepped  inside.  Be- 
hind him  the  great  door  closed  again 
with    a    sharp    click. 

He  found  himself  in  a  long  hallway, 
made  of  some  stone  ahnost  transparent,  so 
that  the  outside  light  filtered  through  like 
soft  twilight,  and  the  walls  glittered  witli 
quartz  and  feldspar.  Childe  Rowland 
walked  on  down  the  dim  passage  way  until 
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he  came  to  a  wide  door  slightly  ajar.  Bold- 
ly he  pushed  it  open,  and  found  himself 
in  a  wonderful  place — a  hall  so  vast  that 
it  was  ten  hundred  times  greater  than  all 
the  cathedrals  of  England.  The  great  col- 
umns that  held  the  roof  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  wreathed  around  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  all  made  of  precious  jewels — rubies 
and  diamonds,  pearls  and  emeralds.  And 
in  the  very  center  there  swung  by  a  golden 
chain  one  huge  pearl  for  a  lamp,  and 
within  it  was  a  ruby  so  large  and  brilliant 
that  its  light  shone  through  the  i^earl  and 
illuminated   the   vast  hall. 


At  the  very  end  of  the  place  there 
was  a  couch  of  gold  and  velvet  and  there 
sat  Burd  Ellen,  combing  her  fair  liair 
with  a  comb  of  gold.  She  cried  out  in 
dismay  when  slie   saw   Childe   Rowland. 
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"Why  did  yovi  come?"  she  wailed,  "You 
will  never  escape  alive  from  this  dreadful 
place  of  enchantment." 

And  at  that  she  told  him  how  their 
two  elder  brothers  had  reached  the  Dark 
Tower,  and  were  even  now  lying  on 
couches  in  another  room,  as  still  as  if  they 
were  dead  and  under  an  enchantment 
from    which    they    would    never    awaken. 

Presently  Childe  Rowland  began  to  feel 
very  hungry  and  thirsty  after  his  long  jour- 
ney, and  asked  his  sister  to  bring  him  some 
food,  forgetting  utterly  the  warning  of 
Merlin,  the  sage.  Ellen  looked  at  him 
sadly,  but  she  too,  was  under  an  enchant- 
ment, and  might  not  warn  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, so  she  went  out  of  the  room  and 
soon  returned  with  a  golden  bowl  full 
of  bread  and  milk.     Childe  Rowland  raised 
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it  to  his  lips,  then  he  glanced  at  his 
sister,  and  at  the  sight  of  her  sad  face 
all  his  instructions  came  hack  to  his 
memory.  He  dashed  the  bowl  to  the 
ground  and  so  escaped  that  enchantment. 
But  a  new  danger  was  at  hand.  A  lond 
fierce  voice  was  heard  outside,  crying: 

"Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum,  I  smell  the  blood 
of  a  Christian  man. 
Be  he  alive  or  be  he  dead,  I'll  grind 
his  bones  to  make  me  bread." 

At  that  the  doors  opened  without 
hands  touching  them,  and  into  the  vast 
hall  rushed  the  King  of  Elfland,  with 
sword    in    hand. 

But  Childe  Rowland  was  the  l^oldest 
knight  in  Christendom,  and  daslied  at  liini 
without  fear.     They  fought  and  fought,  hut 
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the  enchanted  sword  of  Childe  Rowland 
overcame  the  Elfin  King  at  last,  and  he 
fell   on    his   knees   and   pleaded   for   mercy. 

"It  shall  be  granted,"  Childe  Row- 
land answered  sternly,  "if  you  will  re- 
lease my  sister  Burd  Ellen  from  this  en- 
chantment and  bring  my  brothers  back  to 
life   again." 

So  the  Elfin  King  agreed,  and  took 
from  a  carved  and  jeweled  chest  a  lit- 
tle phial  filled  with  a  clear  red  liquid,  with 
which  he  anointed  the  ears,  eyelids,  nos- 
trils and  fingertips  of  the  elder  brothers. 
They  jumped  up  in  an  instant,  embraced 
Burd  Ellen,  and  were  overjoyed  to  see 
Childe  Rowland.  Last  of  all  the  King  of 
Elfland  lifted  the  spell  on  Burd  Ellen,  and 
she  and  her  brothers  went  out  of  the 
great    hall    and    down    the    long    dim    2)as- 
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sage,  out  of  the  huge  oaken  door  and  away 
toward  their  own  country,  without  ever 
giving  one  backward  glance  at  the  Dark 
Tower. 

But  the  fair  Burd  Ellen  was  very 
careful  after  that  never  to  go  round  a 
church    "weder  shins." 


The  Grateful  Fish 


The  Grateful  Fish 

/^NCE  upon  a  time,  long  before  any  of 
^"^^  us  who  read  this  story  were  on 
earth  at  all,  there  lived  in  a  far  country 
a  queer  little  mite  of  an  old  lady,  no  big- 
ger than  a  finger.  She  made  her  home  in  a 
syrup  pitcher  which  had  a  broken  lid,  and 
had,  therefore,  been  tossed  outdoors,  near- 
by   the    root    of    a    big    tree. 

Though  a  syrup  pitcher  may  seem  a 
very  odd  sort  of  a  home  to  us,  it  did  very 
well  for  the  queer  little  mite  of  an  old 
lady. 

Nearly  every  day  she  would  take  her  bas- 
ket  on   her   arm    and    go   to   market.      One 
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day    when    she    was    unusually    hungry  she 

met     a     man     who     was     selling     live  fish 

at    a    shilling    apiece,    or    two    shillings  for 
the    large    ones. 

Now  the  queer  little  mite  of  an  old 
lady  was  hungry  for  fish  that  day  and  she 
selected  a  fine  fellow  for  a  shilling  and 
sixpence.  When  the  fish  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  she  tucked  him 
away  in  her  Uttle  basket  and  went  on 
home. 

Just  before  she  reached  her  syrup 
pitcher  house,  the  cpieer  little  mite  of 
an  old  lady  had  to  cross  a  small  bridge 
over  a  creek,  and  just  then  the  fish 
poked  his  head  out  of  the  basket,  and  said 
in    a    wee    small    voice: 

**01d    lady,    old    lady,    please    don't    fry 
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me    in    a    pan    and    eat    me    for    snpper. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  be  fried  and  eaten." 

"But  I  paid  a  whole  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  you,"  said  the  cpieer  little  mite 
of  a  lady,  "and  if  I  don't  fry  you  in 
a  pan  and  eat  you,  I  shall  have  noth- 
ing but  bread  and  butter  for  my  sup- 
per. 

Big  tears  began  to  run  down  the  fish's 
face. 

"Oh,  please  don't  eat  me,"  he  said,  "and 
maybe  some  day  I  can  do  you  a  favor. 
Throw    me    back    in    the    creek." 

Now,  the  queer  little  mite  of  an  old 
lady  had  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
world,  so  she  threw  the  fish  back  into  the 
creek,  and  in  another  moment,  with  a 
flirt  of  his  tail  he  swam  out  of  sight, 
calling  back,  "Thank  you,  old  lady,"  over 
his    shoulder    as    he    went. 
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So  the  queer  little  mite  of  an  old  lady 
had  nothing  for  supper  that  night  but 
bread  and  ])utter,  and  the  same  thing 
for  breakfast.  But  as  she  was  sweeping 
the  steps  the  next  morning  she  saw  some- 
thing shining  in  the  dust,  and  lo — it  was 
a  l^right   new   piece   of   silver   money. 

So  she  hung  her  market  basket  on  her 
arm  once  more,  and  set  out  for  the  to^vn, 
where  she  l^ought  a  nice  piece  of  meat. 
On  her  way  home,  just  as  she  was  crossing 
the  bridge,  whom  should  slie  see  but 
the  very  fish  she  liad  intended  to  have  for 
supper  the  niglit  ]>efore,  swimming  al)out 
in    the    creek. 

"Good  evening,  little  old  lady,"  he  said 
])olitely,  coming  up  close  to  the  bridge. 

"Good    evening,    Mr.    Fisli,"    she    replied. 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  LADY  WHO  LIVED  L\  A  SYRUP  PLrCHER 
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dropping  a  courtesy  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days.  "And  thank  you  for  the  silver 
piece    you    sent    me." 

"A  thousand  times  welcome,  old  lady," 
said  the  fish.  "You  did  me  a  very  great 
service  yesterday.  Is  there  anything  else 
I    can    do    for    you?" 

The  queer  little  mite  of  an  old  lady 
thought  for  a  moment,  then  she  said 
rather  timidly,  "Well,  I  do  wish  I  had  a 
nice  little  cottage  to  live  in.  My  syrup 
pitcher  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  hut 
it's    very    hard    to    keep    house    in    it." 

"Go  on  home,"  said  the  fish,  "perhaps 
you  may  get  your  wish." 

And  when  the  queer  little  mite  of 
an  old  lady  had  crossed  the  hridge  and 
rounded  the  turn  in  the  road,  there  l^v  the 
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tree  where  once  had  stood  her  old 
broken  syrup  pitcher,  was  the  neatest  Kttle 
cottage    in    the    world. 

For  almost  two  weeks  the  little  old 
woman  was  quite  happy  and  contented 
in  her  new  cottage,  but  one  day  she  be- 
gan thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if  she 
had  a  home  just  a  trifle  larger  and 
someone  to  live  with  her — a  trim  little  maid 
to  take  care  of  the  house  and  keep 
her  company  at  the  same  time.  So  she 
hurried  down  to  the  bridge  and  stood 
leaning  over  the  railing.  She  peered  down 
into  the  water  until  she  saw  the  fish 
swimming  along. 

^^^  "Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fish,'^  she  called  loudly, 
and  he  came  gliding  up  in  answer  to  her 
summons.     He   seemed   somewhat   surprised. 
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"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said,  "Did  you 
wish    something?" 

"Well,  I've  been  thinking  it  over,  Mr. 
Fish,"  she  answered,  "and  thovigh  of  course 
my  new  cottage  is  perfectly  beautiful,  still 
it  would  be  nice  if  I  had  a  larger 
place.  Then,  you  see,  I  could  have 
friends  come,  and  I'd  want  a  nice  lit- 
tle maid  to  keep  me  company  and  help 
me    take    care    of    the    house." 

"Oh,"  said  the  fish,  "I  understand. 
Well,  go  home,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it,"  and  he  plunged  vmder  the 
water  in  a  hurry. 

The  queer  little  mite  of  an  old  lady 
went  on  home,  hastening  along  in  great 
excitement,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
she  saw  a  fine  large  house  and  a  neat  lit- 
tle maid  sweeping  the  front  steps. 


"GOOD  EVENING,"  SAID  THE  FISH 
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For  almost  two  weeks  the  pair  of  them 
had  the  best  times  together,  giving  par- 
ties, going  to  church  and  to  market,  and 
having   httle    picnics    in    the   woods. 

But  one  day  when  the  queer  httle  mite 
of  an  old  lady  returned  from  church  with 
Agatha,  her  maid,  she  began  to  think  how  nice 
it  would  be  if  she  only  had  a  pony  and 
cart,  just  big  enough  to  hold  the  two  of 
them,  so  that  they  need  never  walk  any 
more  in  the  hot  sun  along  the  dusty  roads. 

And  so,  as  they  reached  the  bridge,  she 
said  to  her  little  maid:  "'Rur  on  home, 
Agatha,  and  start  the  supper.  I  have  an 
errand   and   will   be   home   presently." 

Then,  when  she  was  alone,  she  leaned 
over  the  parapet  and  began  calling,  "Mr. 
Fish,     Mr.     Fish."     It     was     a     long     time 
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before  he  answered,  and  when  at  last  he 
swam  to  the  surface  he  seemed  amazed  to 
see  her. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  me?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,"  she  began  at  once, 
"my  new  house  is  fine,  and  so  is  my  little 
maid  Agatha,  and  we  have  splendid  times 
together,  but  there  is  one  thing  more  we 
really    need." 

"What?"  said  the  fish  in  shocked  tones, 
"Another  wish?   Well,  what  is  it  this  time?" 

"It  would  be  nice  these  hot  days  to 
have  a  little  pony  and  cart  just  large 
enough  to  hold  my  little  maid  and  me," 
said  the  queer  little  mite  of  a  lady.  "Then 
we'd  never  have  to  walk  in  the  dusty  road 
any  more." 

"H'm,"   said  the  fish,   "we  shall  see,  we 
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shall  see.  Go  on  home,"  and  she  was  gone 
ahnost  before  he  had  finished  speaking.  As 
she  ronnded  the  last  tnrn  she  saw  standing 
l^y  her  own  gate  the  dearest  little  fat  pony, 
and  ])ehind  him  a  nice  little  pony  cart  just 
built  for   two. 

Then  the  old  woman  was  quite  happy 
for  at  least  a  week.  She  and  the  little  maid 
drove  to  church,  to  market,  and  out  into 
the  woods,  and  had  some  splendid  rides  to- 
gether, but  never  could  they  invite  any  of 
their  friends  to  joiix  them.  There  was  room 
only  for  the   two  of  them. 

If  only  she  liad  wished  for  a  three- 
seated  carriage  witli  two  liorses!  Then  they 
could  have  had  all  the  company  they 
wished,  and  surely — it  wouldn't  make  any 
difference  to  the  fish.  She'd  go  and  ask 
him   at  once,   that  she   would. 
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Without  waiting  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
or  tell  Agatha  she  was  going  out,  the  queer 
little  mite  of  an  old  woman  ran  down  the 
steps  and  down  the  path  and  onto  the 
bridge,  calling  loudly  at  every  step,  "Mr. 
Fish!" 

But  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  he 
answered  her  summons,  and  when  at  last 
he  swam  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
he  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  said  cold- 
ly,   as    he    recognized    her: 

"You  here  again?  And  for  another 
wish,  ril  be  bound!  Wliat  is  it  this 
time,  pray?" 

"I  want  a  three-seated  carriage  with  two 
horses,"   she   said   boldly. 

"Old  lady,"  said  the  fish  sternly,  "you 
ask     for     too     many     things.       I     can     do 
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nothing  for  you  this  time,"  and  he  phniged 
into  deep  water.  She  stood  on  the  bridge 
and  called  him  for  a  long  time,  hut  he 
did  not  answer,  and  she  never  saw  him 
again. 

And  so  at  last,  rather  discouraged,  she 
turned  away,  and  trudged  home,  but 
when  she  had  reached  the  turn  in  the  road 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  her  fine  home  or 
the  little  maid  or  the  pony  and  cart, 
but  there,  in  its  old  place,  tilted  back 
against  the  tree,  and  with  its  broken 
cover  hanging  all  askew,  was  her  old 
syrup    pitcher. 

And  there  she  had  to  live  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 
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